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Political Economp. 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
ON INTERFERENCE WITH INDUSTRY. 
From Say’s Traité d’Economie Politique. 





*But the proceedings of no kind of in- 
dustry have been so much a prey to the 
regulating mania, as that which is employ- 
ed in manufactures. 

The object of many regulations has been 
to reduce the number of producers, either 
by binding them to their employment, or 
by exacting from them certain conditions 
upon which they might exert their indus- 
try. Thus have arisen the oaths of se- 
crecy, rules not to employ those who have 
left other employers, and the trade corpo- 
rations. Whatever may be the means em- 
ployed, the effect is the same; a sort of 
monopoly is established at the expense of 
the consumer, an exclusive privilege, the 
benefits of which are partaken by the pri- 
vileged producers. bing | can also more 
easily concert measures for their own ad- 
vantage, having regular assemblies, syn- 
dics and other officers. In societies of this 
kind, they consider the prosperity of com- 
merce, the good of the state, to mean the 
prosperity and advantage of the corpora- 
tion; and they trouble themselves very 
little with examining whether the benefit 
they promise themselves is the result of 
real production, or whether it is not mere- 
ly money which changes pockets—mone 
passing from the consumers to the privi- 
leged productors. 

This is the reason which generally in- 
duces people in any business of the kind, 
to solicit regulations by public authority; 
and the public authority, on the other hand, 


having always occasion to raise money, is | 


very ready to grant them. Such regula- 


tion, besides, flatter the self love of men in | 


power; it gives them an air of wisdom and 
prudence, and confirms their authority, 





* This forms a sequel to the translation print- | 
ed in the last number, p. 82. 
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which appears the more indispensable the 
oftener it is exercised. 

Thus it is, that there is not perhaps a 
single country in Europe, where a man ts 
free to dispose of his industry and capital 
according to his own convenience; in most 
of them he cannot change at will his place 


and profession. 





FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 


Suppose things are left to regulate them- 
selves, the profits of him who manufactures 
articles of the same kind as those import- 
ed, will either be equal, greater, or less 
than those of others. If equal or greater, 
what need has he of further encourage- 
ment? If less, does it not prove that there 
are other more profitable ways of employ- 
ing his labour and capital? and consequent- 
ly, that we can procure such articles by di- 
rect or indirect exchanges, with less labour 
and expense than it will cost us to fabri- 
cate themf 

But John Bull, who is so anxious that his 
tenants should supply us, that he will tax 
one part to give another a bounty for bring- 
ing goods to us (not willing that we should 
have the trouble of going for them), John 
Bull, I say, is busy in making arrangements 
that will enable him to do without every 
article that we can export, so that in fu- 
ture he intends to take nothing at all from 
us.—Indeed! And will he continue to send 
us goods and cutlery, and crockery ware, 
and what not?—Certainly, and much more 
than we stand in need of, if we will per- 
mit him.—And take nothing from us?— 
Nothing at all we can send him.—Then 
surely brother Jonathan must be an unrea- 
sonable fellow, as well as an ungrateful 
dog, if he should complain. 

if importations were prohibited, we 
should then have employment for our la- 
bour and capital; whereas, now John Bull 
is so liberal in sending us every thing we 
want, that he will not let us have any thing 
to do.—aA great hardship, truly. 








| country will certainly become poor—that 
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If this state of things continues, the 
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is, the people will come to want—What? 
bread and meat?—No, these will be so 
abundant for want of a market, that they 
will be rotting in our storehouses.—Cloths, 
linens, muslins, &c. for clothing? Oh no, we 
shall have more of these than we will know 
what to do with.—Any article of cutlery? 
—Don’t pester me any more; I told you 
before, we shall have too great a quantity 
of these; but we will become poor.—A hard 
kind of poverty, to be sure. 

By confining our citizens to the home 
market, all classes will be benefited; the 
farmer will make more, and so will the 
manufacturer; the tradesmen and labour- 
ers will have full employment, and be bet- 
ter paid; and contentment and plenty will 
be every where seen. ‘That is, the farmer 
will procure more cloth for a bushel of 
wheat, and the manufacturer more wheat 
for a yard of cloth; the labourer wil! have 
more of the produce of his labour to appro- 
priate to his own use, and will leave more 
for his employer; and every thing will be 
so ready sale, that the people will be hard 
set to get what they want.—Fine times, in- 
deed! Very well; so be it. SocraTEs. 











fiecord. 





At a public meeting in Cincinnati on the 10th 
July, it was resolved, that after the 15th, they 
would receive no paper of any bank not paying 
specie; and would pass no depreciated paper 
unless for specie, or in payment of debts in 
bank. 

Flour is selling in Cincinnati at $2 25 per 
barrel, 

ESET 

A vessel has been fitted out at Nantucket, to 
take whales, by throwing torpedoes into them. 

= 

The House of Commons by an extraordinary 
majority of 391 to 124, has recommended to the 
queen to accept the terms proposed to her by 
the ministers. The queen, however, has not 
complied, and has decided to brave the inves- 
tigation. 





— 

It appears that the tumults of Paris have been 
repeated in many of the provinces. 

c= 

On the arrival of commodore Bainbridge at 
Gibraltar, a message was received from governor 
Don, informing him that he had received orders 
to remove all restraints upon intercourse with 
American vessels, and to offer the usual civili- 
ties of the port. At the same time an apology 
was offered by the officers for their late rude 
challenge of some American officers. Governor 
Don wished to institute a court martial to punish 
them, but upon application to the American 
officers for a statement of the transaction, they 
declined giving it, and thus the matter appears 
to be amicably settled. 


SPAIN, &c. 








From Spain via Gibraiiar. 

A circular of the minister of finances, dated 
the 9th May, transmits to the authorities and 
parties concerned, his majesty’3 commands, that 
an inquiry be made into the political sentiments 
and moral character of the revenue officers, with 
a view to remove the odium hitherto fastened 
to their situations. 

Another circular of the same minister, and of 
the following day, in answer to several applica- 
tions from the Chapter of the Metropolitan 
Church of Valencia, and from other religious 
communities, who wished to be maintained in 
the enjoyment of certain privileges formerly 
granted them, reminds them all, by his ma- 
jesty’s orders, that privileges are contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the constitution, and that, 
therefore, their applications cannot be complied 
with. 

The king has directed that such of the royal 
palaces, seats and other domains, as his majesty 
has agreed to give over to the commissioners 
for the payment of the national debt, and a list 
of which is annexed to the circular, togethe? 
with a list of those which his majesty reservey 
for his own use, be so given over to said com- 
missioners without delay, in proof of his majes- 
ty’s eager wish to carry into effect the constitu- 
tion he has sworn to, and to increase the funds 
appropriated to.the payment of the creditors of 
the state, in whose fate he takes the liveliest 
interest. on 

A circular of the minister of finances, of the 
13th of May, notifies his majesty’s strict injunc- 
tions, that the funds appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the creditors of the state, be no longer 
applied to other uses, as has been but too often 
the case in some provinces. 

A royal decree prohibits the punishment of 
flogging in the Spanish dominions. 





Extract from an Address of the Provisional Junta 
of Spain to the Spanish people, translated for the 
National Gazette. 


*‘ Just laws, consonant to the civilization of 
the age, were the object of our aspirations and 
the remedy for our ills: we possess them now, 
in our constitution ; and we have obtained them, 
not as England did, by half a century of revolu- 
tion and 500,000 victims; not as France did, at 
the expense of twenty-five years of excesses and 
wars—but with seven years of patience, a day of 
explanation, two days of jubilee. If, to this gra- 
tifying consideration, you add the rapid, steady, 
advised march of our new institutions; the con- 
cord and unanimity happily reigning among all 
the provinces; the appointinent of men of tried 
virtue and known ability, to the first offices of 
state; the fundamental regulations of reform 
adopted, not in a confused and precipitate man- 
ner, but with circumspection and according to 
opportunity ; the restoration of public credit; 
the abolition of illegal or unjust imposts and 
charges; other and innumerable dispositions, 
which in a short space of time have transmuted 
the genius of arbitrary government into a solid 
principle of constitutional order ; the exaltation 
of public sentiment; the wonderful develop- 
ment of civic virtues; the quick progress of 
liberal ideas; the recovery of that estimation 


which we had lost with every nation of Europe; 
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the cheering hope and certain knowledge of 
what that nation may become, which, in the 
lapse of only two months, and without the effu- 
sion of blood, has reached the goal attained by 
other nations only after ages of strife and slaugh- 
ter—if you add all these things, citizens, you will 
find not only consolation for the massacre of this 
day, but motive for a noble pride and exultation, 
such as Sparta felt at the glorious death of the 
warriors whom Leonidas led to the pass of Ther- 
mopylz. 

‘“‘ Fulfil, then, the pious duties of this festival 
with the solemnity that becomes upright and 
devout minds; fortify your hearts by the con- 
templation of the noble example before you; 
heighten the admiration of the stranger at the 
transformation of Spain; let him see assembled 
multitudes without disorder; men free without 
insolence ; religious without hypocrisy ; bold yet 
prudent ; passionate for their rights, but limiting 
their aims by human possibilities; modest in 
prosperity ; obedient to the laws and zealous in 
their support ; lovers of their king, not slaves of 
their lord. In fine, maintaining the sobriety and 
imposing calm which have hitherto contradistin- 
guished our political revolution to all others, 
and shed so much lustre over our fortunate re- 
gion, let us leave our posterity happy in the 
possession of a great example of moderation for 
them to imitate, and a body of just laws for them 
to preserve. The day is, perhaps, not far dis- 
tant, when the foreigners who now, according 
to their particular mood, admire or disparage us, 
will repair hither as to a country of benediction, 
where may be enjoyed the true dignity of man ; 
the regulated liberty which they, in their extra- 
vagance, were unable toconsolidate ; theintegrity 
of hallowed laws which they knew not how to 
adapt to their character and habits.” 


A PROTESTANT CHURCH IN ROME, 
Paris, April 26th. 

Letters from Rome announce “that religious 
toleration has achieved a victory in the chief city 
of Catholicism. His holiness has permitted the 
Calvinists at present in Rome, the public exer- 
cise of their worship, and in consequence they 
have administered the sacrament in a church 
open to the public. M. Necker, an ancient 
Cyndic, of the republic of Geneva, being at 
present in Rome, the Protestants have request- 
ed him to walk at their head in going to the 
communion. This has been done, and gave ge- 
neral satisfaction. 

“T attribute this determination of the court 
of Rome, to the progress of knowledge, as well 
as to the well known character of the sovereign 
pontiff for toleration. I do not agree in opinion 
with those who see in this act a motive of tem- 

poral interest, which will be pleasing to the 

cabinet of St. James. Whatever it may be, the 
friends of morality cannot but felicitate them- 
selves in seeing the pope render such a solemn 
homage to the liberty of conscience. 


“This concession should not surprise us; it 
emanates from a prince, who has introduced 
into his states the system of mutual instruction ; 
and abolished the pain of death for crimes sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the inquisition. It 
seems as if we already hear the cries of our 
Ultras. What will become of religion? The 
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pope welcomes the Protestants, and the empe- 
ror of Russia banishes the Jesuits.” 
= 


A writer in the Albany Argus makes the fol- 
lowing statement of the amount of pecuniary 
atronage extended to literature by the legis- 
ature of New York. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Amount of School Fund, 
Amount of Literature Fund, 





1,232,908 
201,439 41 





Aggregate amount of permanent 


fund, 1,434,347 41 
Amount of grants to the Regents 

of the University, 28,750 
Amount of grants to Colleges, 721,575 
Amount of grant to Historical So- 

ciety, 12,000 
Amount of grants to Academies, 396,000 
Amount of grants to Charitable and 

Free Schools, 25,631 56 


Amount appropriated to State Library, 5,100 





Aggregate amount of occasional 


appropriations, 1,139,056 56 





Making in the whole the sum of 

Dollars, 2,623,403 97 
_ And if to this be added the value of the es- 
cheated lands, and of the proportion of clerks’ 
fees belonging to the school fund, together with 
the value of the unappropriated literature and 
school lots in the military tract, the general ag- 
gregate of appropriations for the support of edu- 
cation and learning in this state, during the last 
thirty years, exclusive of the annual revenue of 
the permanent funds, will exceed the sum of 
three millions of dollars. [ Vat. Gaz. 


The National Gazette will be issued daily from 
the first of October next, and assume the cha- 
racter of a commercial as well as political and 
literary paper. It will at the same time be con- 
tinued on the actual plan for distant subscribers. 


DIED. 
At Hanover, (N. H.) on the 27th ult, the Rev. Francis 


Brown, president of Dartmouth College. > 
At Portsmouth, (Va.) on the 2d inst. in the 62d year of his 
age, Mr. Joseph Grice, formerly of this city, shipbuilder, 
At Washington, the Hon, John Graham, late minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of the Brazils, Rio Janeiro 
At Ris seat near London, on the 19th June, the venerable 


resident of the Royal Society, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Gaahe. The loss to science by the demise of this excellent 
man and liberal patron, will be long and severely felt. He 
has left his fine library to the British Museum, 


Agriculture, 


AN ADDRESS_ 


Delivered before. the Agricultural Society of 
Bucks County, at its stated meeting, held at 
Newtown, May 8, 1820, by James Worth, pre- 
sident of the society. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I hold it to be the duty of every member of 
the society, not only to be willing to perform 
such services as may be assigned to him, but to 
render something to advance the prosperity of 
the institution. In entering upon the distin- 
guished station which you have allotted toe me, 
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I am sensible of my utter inability to fill it, with 
a dignity commensurate with its importance ; at 
the same time, I will never consent to hold it, 
unless I can in some degree be useful; and in 
the commencement of an establishment of such 
magnitude, it may be expected, that I should 
at least call your attention to some of its most 
prominent features. To offer you a complete 
exposition of acnicutturRE, and all subjects con- 
nected therewith, would require me to travel 
over the whole globe, and scan it from its crea- 
tion to the present moment; a thing far, very 
far, beyond my feeble powers to accomplish; I 
shall sufficiently expose my ignorance, by at- 
tempting merely to draw some faint outlines. 

Agriculture is not only the most ancient, but 
certainly the most important of all the arts; since 
it is the basis upon which all others rest: with- 
out it manufactures cannot exist, and commerce 
must dwindle into nothing. It is the ground- 
work of industry, upon which the prosperity of 
every nation must depend. It has engaged 
the talents of the greatest and best of men, in 
every age and quarter of the world. I need 
only instance the father of our country, our be- 
loved Washington. He had filled the most ele- 
vated stations of public life with unexampled re- 
putation; and while holding the highest post 
which a free, enlightened and independent peo- 
ple could bestow, he voluntarily resigned it, to 
become a FARMER, to enter upon his own fields, 
and no doubt there enjoyed a happiness which 
he could nowhere else feel. Agriculture, then, 
is truly an honourable occupation ; and the name 
of an American Farmer, is indeed a proud one. 
Our extensive country embraces almost every 
climate, and contains a vast variety of soils; an 
emigration from other parts of the world, is 
continually adding to our store of knowledge ; 
whilst our happy constitution gives a free scope 
to every laudable pursuit. We really possess 
advantages unknown to any other nation on 
earth; and I do think that we are peculiarly fa- 
voured in this county: But has our great and 
bountiful Creator bestowed those inestimable 
blessings upon us, only to gaze at or to use for 
our own selfish purposes alone? No, they are 
given for our improvement, and for the benefit 
of all creation; and this, I trust, is the leading 
object of our association. A wide field lies be- 
fore us, capable of the highest state of cultiva- 
tion: there is indeed much to do, but there is 
nothing appalling—all is inviting, and let us en- 
ter upon the delightful work with alacrity. Sup- 
pose a map of the county was correctly drawn, 
showing the situation and condition of every 
farm within its bounds, and that the occupants 
of those farms were to favour us with a state- 
ment of their respective practice and produce ; 
it would exhibit a mass of the most valuable in- 
formation, and enable us to form such a system 
of agriculture, as would at once greatly improve 
the art. Nor need we stop here.—We can, by 
establishing a correspondence with others, rea- 
dily become acquainted with their practice, and 
profit by their experience; and in thus pro- 
moting our own interests, we shall have the in- 
expressible satisfaction of advancing the pros- 
perity of the whole human family. Yes, our 
most sanguine expectations will be more than 
realized. 





I shall deem it unnecessary, on the present | 








ADDRESS OF JAMES WORTH 





occasion, to detain you with an historical account 
of agriculture; but permit me to solicit your pa- 
tience, whilst I state some particulars connect- 
ed with its practice; in doing which, I must beg 
that you will bear with the many imperfections 
you may discover. 

Soils are said to consist principally of four 
earths (the aluminous, silicious, calcareous, and 
magnesian), with vegetable and animal mat- 
ter and saline substances; the earthy parts being 
considered the basis, the others acting as ma- 
nures: it appears, however, that a portion of 
some of the earths is taken up by the plants, 
particularly the calcareous by clover, and the si- 
licious by corn, wheat, &c. An eminent che- 
mist has asserted, that the epidermis or outer 
coat of the rattan, contains a sufficient quantity 
of flint to give light when struck by steel; and 
that silicious earth exists generally in the epi- 
dermis of the hollow plants. Few of us can en- 
ter chemically into these matters; nor do I know 
that much advantage would attend it, as the ope- 
rations of nature are so mysterious, that it is im- 
possible to define precisely what constitutes fer- 
tility; yet it seems reasonable to suppose, that 
inasmuch as the plants must receive their nutri- 
ment in a fluid state, the earths should be so ap- 
portioned, as to imbibe and retain that degree 
of heat and moisture, best calculated to dissolve 
the other parts of the soil: this indeed will be a 
most difficult task to ascertain. No certain rule 
can be laid down, as much will depend on the 
climate, seasons, subsoil, inclination of land, 
kind of plants, &c. Even the colour of the soil 
is supposed to have an effect. Nevertheless, 
something can be done by tillage, regulating it 
to those circumstances; and great things can be 
accomplished by each member making observa. 
tions on his own farm, and reporting the result, 
describing every particular as clearly as possi- 
ble. There appears to have been generally in 
our neighbourhood, a deficiency of calcareous 
earth, which we have been supplying by the use 
of gypsum and lime. Upon our clayey lands, I 
am persuaded, that the application of sand would 
be very beneficial; I infer this from an experi- 
ment in my own garden: in regulating the 
ground, I had a small part taken the whole of 
the soil off, laying bare the subsoil, which was 
clay; I gave it a coat of manure, and planted 
beans—the produce was not worth gathering ; 
next year I hauled a parcel of sand and some 
rich earth; [I then planted it with beets, and 
was astonished at the great yield, the largest 
of them weighing thirteen pounds. It is equally 
probable that sandy soils might be much im- 
proved by a mixture with clay. The celebrated 
sir Humphrey Davy says, that in England “ stiff 
aluminous soils, in general, are best adapted to 
wheat crops.” In this country, such soils ap- 
pear to me particularly unfavourable to that 
crop; and I mention the circumstance, to show 
the effect of climate. 

Manures, or the food of plants, claim our 
pointed attention. It would give me great plea- 
sure, if I could happily elucidate this part of my 
subject; but amid the conflicting opinions which 
prevail among the greatest and most learned 
men of our day, I can offer no data that will be 
relied on. I will, however, with deference, ven- 
ture to state a few ideas which have occurred to 
me. Gypsum or plaister has indeed done won- 
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ders, but some say its effects with them have 
ceased; others say that it is only necessary to 
increase the quantity; lime is certainly very be- 
neficial, and burnt clay is said to answer a good 
purpose. Whether these three substances act 
immediately as manures, or solvents, or in what 
manner precisely they do act, is not determined. 
Marle and ashes are in high estimation, but are 
without the reach of most of us. Many experi- 
ments are making on salt as a manure, and I re- 
commend it to your notice. Animal and vege- 
table matters of almost every kind are acknow- 
ledged to be manures, and frequently are near 
at hand. Some of us have been hauling dung a 
great distance, with an expensive team, whilst a 
yoke of oxen at home would answer every pur- 
pose. Perhaps there is scarcely a farm which 
has not a considerable deposit of vegetable mat- 
ter; I have seen many such places; some are 
completely filled up, and the digging them out 
would not only more than pay the expense at- 
tending it, but would open a new reservoir, to 
detain a valuable quantity, that otherwise would 
pass off, and be forever lost. I will further ob- 
serve with respect to gypsum, that although the 
same quantity formerly used may not produce a 
like effect, yet its discontinuance may have a 
bad tendency. I am so little acquainted with 
the principles of chemistry, or I would hazard 
an opinion, that it hasan affinity with something 
in the soil, which has been increased by our 
mode of cropping; and that uniting in certain 
proportions, it becomes advantageous also to in- 
crease the quantity of gypsum; so with lime, 
every time it is applied on a fertile soil, the 
quantity may be enlarged; in England, where 
it has been so long used, as much as seven hun- 
dred bushels are said to have been put on an 
acre of ground. We can only credit it, by sup- 
posing that their lime is of an inferior quality to 
ours, and such may be the fact; but I question 
whether our lands would bear that quantity, 
even of their lime. As manures are confessedly 
of the utmost importance, it becomes indispen- 
sably necessary, that we should diligently search 
out every means of obtaining them, as well as 
the proper mode of applying them, and he who 
will devise the best plan, will most assuredly 
confer a lasting benefit on the community. Much 
information would be gained by every member 
reporting his particular practice. 

The selection of plants, is certainly of great 
consequence; several kinds are said to have 
ceased to yielda profitable crop ; and the causes 
ought not to be overlooked. Wheat has proba- 
bly been rendered uncertain, by late sowing, to 
guard against the Hessian fly; other insects have 
injured this plant; one is found in the larva 
state in the centre of the stock near the root; in 
a few instances I saw it above the first joint; it 
commits its ravages in the spring; it is now at 
work, and doing considerable damage ; another 
is a long active worm, lodged in the upper part 
of the straw, and discovered after the head of 
the plant is formed, by its early change of co- 
lour; the disease called the stunt or sedge, has 
been supposed to be occasioned by an insect 
feeding on the roots, but I have this season as- 
certained, that it originates in the leaf; unfortu- 
nately, my observations were not made sufhi- 
ciently early, to determine the true cause; it 
may possibly be a parasite plant, but I believe 
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it to be an insect, which, though feeding on the 
leaf, appears to poison the whole branch, and 
considerably affects the crown of the root; so 
that afterwards it throws up weakly shoots that 
seldom produce grain and never in a perfect 
state; the wheat that I found thus affected, was 
the red chaff bearded; in a lot of mine, of the 
bald white, or what is called in this neighbour- 
hood the manor wheat, I discovered in places 
the leaves to have the same appearance, but the 
stem and root not materially injured: and as far 
as my inquiries have since extended, I learn, 
that the disease is confined to the bearded kind; 
consequently I should think it advisable to change 
the seed, as the most easy and certain remedy : 
the causes of mildew and smut, have not been 
satisfactorily proven; some have supposed both 
to be occasioned by a parasitical plant; others 
think, and it seems to be the more general opi- 
nion among farmers, that the former is caused 
by the extravasation of the juices of the plant, 
on a sudden check of circulation. Corn is se- 
riously injured by insects: we must all recol- 
lect the devastation of the cut or grub worm, 
in the year 1817. Fall ploughing has been _re- 
commended asa preventive; it has not howéver 
always succeeded; but the failure has in some 
instances been attributed to a migration from an 
adjoining field, to prevent which, adeep furrow 
has been ploughed round the cornfield, with 
the perpendicular side next the corn; and by 
digging holes along the furrow, bushels of worms 
are said to have been collected: an insect some- 
what similar to that found on cabbages and the 
leaves of young trees, is sometimes very de- 
structive. Entomologists would perhaps term it 
a species of the aphis, but not possessing any 
scientific knowledge in that respect, I will not 
venture to class it; it feeds on the roots of the 
corn, is very small, and being covered with a 
mould, is often overlooked; it is no doubt most 
injurious in dry seasons. Last year I had a lot 
nearly all destroyed by it; the roots were infest- 
ed to their extreme points. The large grub 
was said to be mischievous last season, but I 
could not myself discover its damage, and think 
it more fairly chargeable to the insect above- 
mentioned: The ant was also stated to do harm, 
though I think without cause, having frequently 
observed it following and feeding on insects, 
and always considered it useful. The declension 
of the clover crops, may in a great measure be 
owing to the extraordinary dryness of our late 
seasons, not only as acting immediately on the 
plant, but also in preventing the full effects of 
plaister; though a very close observer of things, 
told me, that he suspected an insect; and a much 
respected neighbour stated to me, that in addi- 
tion to the dry seasons, he conceives the crop is 
lessened by its mixture with other grasses, and 
that it will not succeed on a grass lay; if how- 
ever it is really a failure of the soil, in affording 
it nourishment, it will be difficult to recover, as 
the roots run too deep to reach it by an appli- 
cation on its surface; and yet, there must be a 
remedy or a substitute ; would it not be well to 
turn our attention to the natural green or spear 

ss? On good ground, it will soon become 
well set, and continue to flourish for a long time, 
rooting out almost every thing else; and if we 
were to appropriate our most distant fields to 
this grass, and farm those nearest at band, tilling 
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them oftener than some of us have heretofore 
done, it would be more convenient; we should 
be as likely to raise good crops, and it would 
rid us of many noxious weeds and other pests. 
I know this plan will be opposed by very many 
respectable farmers, and it may be thought ridi- 
culous in me, to set up my judgment in opposi- 
tion to theirs; but in doing it, I have a double 
object in view—if I am right, I may immediately 
benefit others; if I am wrong, the correction of 
my errors, will be of use to myself, and make me 
a better member of society for the future. I have 
thought that irrigation or watering, has been too 
much neglected, but our late seasons will suffi- 
ciently remind us of that duty; on the other 
hand, I have observed some rich grounds over- 
charged with water, which by ditching or under- 
draining, would be rendered very productive. 
Is it not lamentable to see the decay of our 
fruit trees? The delicious peach is almost aban- 
doned; the young apple trees, in some places, 
are attacked by a grub, commencing near the 
root and working up the stem; and [ am really 
alarmed on account of our cherries; the morello 
is nearly gone, and I have seen four other sorts 
considerably affected. A small worm working 
in the outer branches, causes an exudation of the 
sap, and brings on a decline of the whole tree ; 
plums and other stone fruit are injured by an 
insect called the cerculio; I might name other 
kinds ; indeed scarcely any fruit is now safe, and 
the danger may be extended to hedges and fo- 
rest trees ; surely this is enough to rouse you to 
action: Let us then turn our attention to in- 
sects; they can generally be destroyed by inves- 
tigating their history, and we ought not for a 
moment to lose sight of those attacking our 
fruits and plants. In the course of my little ex- 
perience, I have found, that insects are most 
easily destroyed, in the nit or caterpillar state, 
and more readily in the former; sometimes an 
opportunity is offered in the cnhrysalis state, but 
this is after the damage is sustained; it seldom 
happens, that the nit is deposited where the ca- 
terpillar commences, and the position of the ca- 
terpillar often points its course ; the larva of the 
Hessian fly, is always found with its head towards 
the root of the plant, which circumstance alone 
is sufficient to prove that it passed downwards, 
and yet the absurd idea has been raised, that 
the nit was deposited on the grain of the wheat. 
After a lapse of more than forty years, our wor- 
thy member, Mr. John Linton, fortunately ob- 
served the fly, in the act of depositing its eggs, 
on the leaf of the wheat; I therefore take a 
pleasure in announcing him as the first disco- 
verer of this important fact, and I acknowledge 
myself indebted to him for that information, as 
it has enabled me to trace the history of the in- 
sect, from its deposit last fall, to the present 
state of the spring deposit, ina very satisfactory 
manner, and which I had intended to lay before 
the society at this meeting; but I now propose 
to defer it, until I shall have followed it through- 
out the whole year; I will only mention, that it 
is at this time in the caterpillar state, near the 
root of the plant, and I fear is doing great injury 
to the weak wheat. The insect, the larve of 
which is found in the cavity of the stem, I pre- 
sume deposits its eggs on the leaf, as the posi- 
tion of the worm shows its passage downward ; I 
discovered it last spring in searching after the 
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Hessian fly, and I consider it nearly as destruc. 
tive—its ravages have generally been attributed 
to the fly, as it has the same effect in destroying 
the branch on which it is lodged, and it com- 
mences its operations about the same time. I 
think it likely that it is a species of spider, that 
renders our late crops of grass of so little value, 
and causes the salivary diseases in horses and 
other animals feeding on it. The parent of the 
grub or cut worm, probably deposits its progeny 
on the surface of the soil or on the grass, and it 
is only necessary to ascertain the time, in order 
effectually to destroy it by ploughing or burn- 


the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture, an account of corn having been planted on 
ground that was the preceding year in with buck- 
wheat, and some of it coming up among the corn; 
the crop was not injured, the worm preferring the 
buckwheat; andin asimilar case under my own 
observation, no damage was sustained; but I 
strongly suspect there were no grubs in my lot; 
hence I conclude, that the usual time of plough- 
ing for buckwheat, is about the time to guard 
against the grub. The history of the cloth moth, 
I had occasion to investigate when a boy, and 
found it an easy matter to prevent its ravages; and 
I am confident that by proper attention and a lit- 
tle labour, every insect may be destroyed, or its 
mischief prevented—and I shall consider that 
none of us can boast, while bafHled in our pur- 
| suits, by this lower grade of animal creation— 
but I am almost silenced when I reflect, that 
_ even the common caterpillar has done us great 
injury; it is so completely within our reach 
and so easily destroyed, that no industrious man 
can complain; and he who suffers it to blast his 
prospects of fruit, deserves not (in my humble 
opinion) the delicious taste. Our grass crops 








insects—but much is owing to man’s cruel de- 
struction of the feathered tribe : it has been re- 
lated, that a pair of wrens were seen to take 
to their young, from forty to sixty insects per 
| hour—taking the medium fifty, and calculating 
twelve hours’ work, it amounts to six hundred 
per day, which probably prevented the deposit 
of some thousands of eggs—so that the aid which 





birds, is inconceivably great, and therefore 
loudly calls for some decisive measures, to put 
a stop to the shameful practice of shooting them, 
and it would be a most praiseworthy act in the 
society, to carry such measures into immediate 
execution. 

Our live stock of every description, deserves 
our particular regard, and I hope our association 
will do much to improve the several breeds; it 
generally happens, that the most useful of the 
working sorts, are the least expensive—and 
certainly a great saving can be made by a judi- 
cious selection of the fattening kinds. It will be 
a most desirable point, to ascertain the best and 
most economical mode of feeding; soiling in- 
stead of pasturing, has been strongly urged by 
some, and it will be well to consider, whether 
feeding the hay in a cured state, with a portion 
of grain, would not be preferable to either. The 
diseases of our animals have been much neglect- 
ed. ‘I shall look for something on this head, 
_ from our respectable medical members, who I 








_ am truly glad to see amongst us. I appeal not 


ing. I recollect seeing among the memoirs of 


are without doubt favourable to the increase of 


would be afforded us by the preservation of 
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only to their patriotism, but to their humanity, 
to rescue our suffering beasts from the hands of 
unprincipled quacks. It is asserted by some 
eminent observers, that both animals and vege- 
tables, will degenerate, unless frequently 
changed, or crossed. Nature is said to delight 
in change, and is quoted for our instruction; 
but I must question the correctness of those 
quotations, to the extent contended for; for in- 
stance, the natural change of timber, does not 
prove that the soil is sickened, or unable to sus- 
tain a second growth, of a particular species ; 
the appearance of my woods at present, is that 
of oaks and hickory; but there are a few pop- 
lars and ash, though not observed in a general 
view, yet have scattered their seeds all over the 
woods and are shooting up in great abundance, 
while the acorns and hickory nuts are taken up 
by squirrels, &c. so that if I were to cut down 
the whole of the timber now standing, in the 
succession the present sorts would be overpow- 
ered by those others, they being of a more rapid 
growth; or admitting that every stump would 
produce a new tree, still the others being more 
numerous would entirely alter the general ap- 
pearance; so with grasses, the natural will soon 
root out the artificial, and yet on ploughing the 
soul and again sowing the latter, it grows as be- 
fore. The same with respect to animals that 
frequent the woods; if all the hollow trees and 
other harbouring places are removed, they will 
remove also—or if a beast of prey comes among 
them, they will be frightened away; whereas 
had it not been for those circumstances, they 
could very well have subsisted in the same place; 
and if degeneration is proved, it is readily ac- 
counted for, in the practice of selling or killing 
the best, and retaining the most indifferent. 
The same in seeds of plants; if we obtain a good 
kind, it is commonly mixed with an inferior, and 
consequently must degenerate. In every in- 
stance of selecting the best, I have found the 
kind to improve, and therefore think it wrong 
to change for an inferior, but always a duty to 
ve on the look out for better. Nature is uni- 
formly the same under similar circumstances, 
and if rightly observed, will tend to improve- 
ment: I only contend that we are sometimes too 
fond of changes and far fetched things. 

_ Fencing is another object worthy of your con- 
sideration ; it is the protection of our farms, and 
I propose to dwell more fully upon it, at some 
future day; nor should we forget barns and other 
outhouses, and implements of husbandry ; as the 
security of our crops, and the proper culture of 
our lands, must depend on them. Even the 
roads we pass over, ought not to escape our no- 
tice, because they are necessary to the convey- 
ance of our produce to market; besides, the 
keeping them in good condition, would invite 
travelling through our land; at the same time I 
- confess, that our taxes are already sufficiently 
high, but could we not have better roads, at a 
less expense, by having them mended by con- 
tracts with individuals living near their respec- 
tive parts? By having their work constantly 
under their eye, a little labour done at the pro- 
per time, would often prevent a serious damage. 

Domestic manufactures are of great moment; 


1 particularly mean those of families, so far as to 


keep the members fully employed. There are 
seasons when much can be done, in almost every 
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family, that otherwise would be spent in worse 
than idleness. I have really derived sincere 
pleasure when visiting a neighbour, to find the 
female part of the family engaged in spinning, 
while the men were preparing the materials; 
and I was lately infurmed by a friend of mine, 
that in a dear time, he had cloth manufactured 
at one dollar and fifty cents per yard (he fur- 
nishing the material), which would outwear 
that imported now selling at six dollars; so that 
whether the whole process is done at home, or 
the material furnished to a neighbouring manu- 
facturer, we find it very profitable to ourselves, 
and highly beneficial to our country. But by 
all means, do as much within our own doors as 
possible, because every thing there done, is an 
actual saving of money, and a rational way of 
spending time; I hope then that every encou- 
ragement will be given to this part of our eco- 
nomy. 

The excessive use of spirituous liquors is a 
great scourge to the agricultural interest. Much 
has been written on the subject, and yet but a 
faint picture of the odious drunkard has been 
portrayed; more seems to have been levelled 
at the liquor, than the intemperate man; and 
the measures heretofore pursued to counteract 
the baneful effects of this dreadful vice, have 
failed of success, probably owing to the want of 
some general system of action; perhaps too, we 
have in some instances attempted more than was 
in our power to accomplish, and thereby only 
exposed our weakness ; fixed habits cannot be 
instantly removed, and it is generally surest and 
best, to effect the reform gradually ; let us then 
in our attack upon this monster, proceed with a 
moderate, steady pace, and a firm determina- 
tion to overcome. If any liquor is given to la- 
bourers, confine it to work where there is an 
extraordinary exposure, such as haymaking and 
harvesting. It may be that a little then, to those 
who are habituated to take it, might be neces- 
sary; but limit the quantity, and discourage its 
use, as much as possible. 1 would propose to 
add double its price to the wages of those who 
would entirely abstain from it. I think in some 
such way, the practice might be brought into 
disrepute and finally done away. I suggest 
this, that others may devise some more suitable 
plan. 

The suppression of vice and immorality is in- 
deed a desideratum; every class of society is 
interested in a correct state of public morals, 
and none more deeply than the agriculturist; 
but I shall ever despair of its attainment, in any 
nation, until vice is made a misdemeanour of 
office, as it is the height of folly to expect that 
laws will be faithfully executed, by officers who 
are among the first to violate them; and when 
we reflect, that the prevailing vices are sapping 
the very vital principle of our government, we 
ought to be alarmed. 

1 cannot close this address, without adverting 
to the present calamitous state of affairs. That 
great and very general distress prevails, we 
must all acknowledge, and I trust we all in hu- 
mility of soul deplore it; but in comparing our 
condition with others, where is there a people 
so highly favoured? Though we have nothing 
te boast of, we have much to be grateful for; 
and a state of adversity is most favourable to 
permanent good; the mind is cleansed of all its 
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filth, and brought to sce things as they really 
are. If we take a retrospective view of our 
conduct, we shall clearly perceive that the 
whole of our present distress has grown out of 
our unexampled state of prosperity. The wars 
in Europe had thrown a great portion of the 
commerce of the world, and an immense capi- 
tal into our hands; speculation was soon afloat, 
and while it was confined to the wants of others, 
astonishing profits accrued to us; but no sooner 
were we embroiled in the unhappy contest, than 
the scene was changed; speculation was turned 
upon our own necessities, and even upon our 
very soil; the balance of trade was immediately 
set against us, and we became embarrassed; we 
ought then instantly to have been on the alert, 
but alas! our idol, money, had blinded our eyes. 
The bubble is now burst, and how does the mat- 
ter stand’? The speculator has amassed a for- 
tune, the industrious man is ruined. Abomina- 
ble speculator! thou hast never done an atom 
of good in society; thou hast made money, but 
thou hast made it on the ruins of thy fellow 
creature ; and remember, that thousands, basely 
acquired, bring only misery ; whilst a cent, hon- 
estly gained, is a treasure. 
alone that has caused all our disasters. But let 
us examine a little further into our situation ; 
perhaps it is not so wretched as at first sight it 
would appear to be; lands have indeed fallen 
considerably in price, yet the soil is in a most 
rapi.' state of improvement, and is intrinsically 
better, by yielding greater crops. ‘True it is, 
that the prices of produce have also declined ; 
but is there not as much nutriment in a bushiel 


of wheat now as there ever was? and it is there- | 


' fore in fact as valuable. Further, if the things | 
we sell are low, so are those we buy; and if we 
were to shake off all our imaginary wants, we 
should find no difficulty in supplying our real 
ones. The cloud of affliction that is now hover- 
ing over us, will soon disappear, and when we 
behold the valuable improvements which are 
going on in almost every direction, it would 
seem that the bright day of prosperity is again | 
about to dawn; and having learnt true'wisdom, 
from past errors, we shall be more likely to 
make a proper improvement of the future. The 
formation of agricultural societies is 4vell cal- 
culated to promote this happy state of things; 
and I trust curs will do its part. Many of you 
already very justly sustain a high grade as cul- 
tivators of the soil; every member can do some- 
thing, and uniting your experience, much good 
will result. Not only the present generation, 
but millions unborn, will be indebted to this 
society, for some valuable discovery, or in some 
way be materially benefited by your labours. 
Surely then these prospects are encouraging: 
and I beseech you to carry on the great work 


with untiring perseverance. I 


If in this discourse I have advanced any errors, 
it is your province to correct them, and I hope 
no false delicacy will prevent you; as by so do- 
ing you will essentially oblige me. I have not 
pretended to discuss fully the several topics 
upon which [have touched; I only intended to 
bring them to your consideration. I have with- | 








your notice, and I trust you will amply supply 


It is speculation || 














CINCINNATI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


the institution (having never before attempted 
a thing of this kind), will, in some degree, I 
hope, plead my excuse. I will only add my 
fervent wishes, that the Great Ruler of the uni- 
verse may bless our undertaking; that we may 
all of us fill with propriety the stations respec- 
tively allotted to us by Providence; that in fill- 
ing those stations, we may promote the happi- 
ness of our fellow creatures; and that in pro- 
moting their happiness, we may complete our 
own. 


— 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture, Manu- 
factures and Domestic Economy, held at the 
court house in Hamilton county, on the 
27th June, pursuant to public notice— 
general W. H. Harrison in the chair, the 
following premiums were agreed upon and 
ordered to be published, to wit: 

For Linen, not less than 25 yards in the piece; 
Ist quality $15, 2d quality $10, 3d quality $5. 

Woollen cloth, for not less than 12 yards, at 


least ? of a yard wide—Ist quality $15, 2d qua- 
' lity $10, 3d quality $5. 


Bull Calves, not more than one year old—Ist 
best $15, 2d best $10, 3d best $5. 
Heifer Calves, not more than one year old— 


Ist best $10, 2d best $5, 3d best S53. 


Milch Cows, form of the animal, quantity and 


| quality of the milk to be considered—Ist best 
| $15, 2d best $10, 3d best $5. 


all deficiencies. If 1 have in any way been tedi- | 


‘ : | 


ous or uninteresting, my zeal for the welfare of | 


Merino Rams—Best full blood §8, best half 
blood $5. 

Common Rams, of long wool breed—l1st best 
&5, 2d best S3. 

Hogs of the best breed, size and proneness to 
fatten early to be considered—Ist best $15, 2d 
best 410, 3d best $5. 

Work Oxen—Ist best pair $15, 2d best pair 
$10, 3d best pair $5. 

Stud Colts, not more than three years old— 
best $25. 

Brood Mares—lIst best $15, 2d best $10, 5d 
best $5. 

Beside the above the society will give a 
premium for any essay, specimen, or disco- 
very, which will serve eminently to promote 
either of the subjects embraced by the con- 
stitution of this society. 

Ww. H. Harrison, President. 
(Attest) J. Emprer, Secretary. 
[ Cincinnati Gaz. 
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WESTERN MUSEUM. 


We have been favoured by an unknown 
friend at Cincinnati, with a copy of “An 
Anniversary Discourse on the state and 











out doubt omitted many. things deserving ‘of | prospect of the Western Musenm Society, 


delivered by appointment, in the chapel of 


the Cincinnati college, June 10, 1820, on 
the opening of the museum. By Daniet 
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WESTERN MUSEUM AT CINCINNATI. 


Drake, M. D. secretary of the society, mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, 
&c. &e.” 

The whole history of the western states 
is a wonderful example of the advancement 
of population, wealth and refinement, under 
a system of government which, contented 
with fulfilling the legitimate objects of na- 
tional power—the protection of persons and 
property, is free from the debasing distinc- 
tions of the rest of the world, and compa- 
ratively guiltless of the mischievous errors 
into which the artificial policy of other na- 
tions have drawn them. We look upon this 
creat scene in the west with the most lively 
interest, and with the most anxious wishes 
for the progress of improvement in that 
vigorous portion of the United States. The 
curse of banking has fallen upon it in com- 
mon with all other parts of the union, and 
the disease of slavery has been communi- 
cated to some of the states by contagion 
with their Atlantic neighbours; but from 
the youthful and active zeal which ani- 
mates them, we confidently look for a gra- 
cual approach to a more perfect state of 
moral and political order. 

Ohio, “ * Pennsylvania of the west,” 
is an object peculiarly pleasing to the phi- 
lanthropist. Of very recent settlement, its 
population has advanced with unexampled 
rapidity, and at the formation of the state 
constitution, slavery was forever excluded. 
The state of society is much more refined, 
and flagrant crimes are more uncommon 
there, than in some of the other new states. 

To such of our readers as have not seen 
it, we beg leave to recommend a perusal of 
the Picture of Cincinnati (by the author of 
this discourse), as containing much valua- 
ble information concerning the western 
country. 

The plan of the Western Museum “em- 
braces nearly the whole of those parts of 


~~the great circle of knowledge which re- 


quire material objects, either natural or 
artificial, for their illustration.” 


‘“To establish in this new region a scientific 
cabinet, on a plan so varied and extensive, may 
be considered by some as premature and im- 
practicable. It is not difficult to show, however, 
that this objection is rather specious than solid. 
For an obvious reason, it is a new country in 
which such a multifarious assemblage is most 
proper. Ancient communities, only, exhibit a 
perfect separation of kindred trades and occu- 
pations, and a divorcement of the extraneous 
branches of science from the learned profes- 
sions, to which in young societies we find them 
closely united. Old communities, therefore, are 
the only ones which can successfully establish 
cabinets and museums for particular classes of 


objects, and destined for the benefit and amuse- | 
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ment of particular orders of men. Let noone, 
then, charge our society with temerity for aim- 
ing at a general collection; nor regard as an 
evidence of vain glory and undisciplined ambi- 
tion, what, in reality, is both the effect, and in- 
dication, of our recent settlement in a new re- 


gion.” 

After a dissertation upon the study of 
natural history, mineralogy, and geology, 
including a notice of some desiderata which 
the western inquirer will probably be able 
to supply, the author proceeds as follows: 


“In our museum there is a collection of the 
utensils, weapons and trinkets of our Indian 
tribes. Some of these were obtained from them- 
selves: others were found in the vicinity of 
their deserted villages, or disinterred from the 
rude stone or earthen tumuli, which we occa- 
sionally find overgrown with weeds in the ob- 
scurity of our thick woods. I hope to see this 
department of our cabinet extended much fur- 
ther. I trust that we are not disposed to for- 
get that the curiosities which it contains are the 
memorials of a people, who were lately the 
highminded proprietors and sovereigns of the 
country which we now inhabit: that the vallies 
of the Scioto, the Miaini and Ohio were for 


‘ages overspread with their encampments: that 


our hills were once vocal with their songs and 
orisons, re-echoed their fiery and figurative war- 
speeches, and resounded the tumult of their 
dance and chase: that these hills and vallies 
were the land of their fathers, and those scenes 
their hereditary devotions, pastimes and pur- 
suits:—but that a succession of wars and trea- 
ties have dispossessed them of their domain, 
and driven them, with the elk and bison, to re- 
moter solitudes in the northwest. Until we are 
prepared to deny, or can cease to remember, 
these simple and affecting truths, we must com- 
mend the curiosity that would seek to preserve 
from oblivion some memento of a people that 
seems to be doomed to inevitable extinction. 

“With a reference not only to the preserva- 
tion, but to the acquisition, of curiosities from 
among that people, I cannot forego the pleasure 
of adverting to the Union Osage Mission, which 
has recently passed through our city. The 
wooden foundations of Fort Washington, erect- 
ed to protect the inhabitants of this place against 
incensed atid hostile Indians, are not yet de- 
cayed, and this mission is destined to a perma- 
nent residence among tribes equally untamed, 
one thousand miles further west! The enlight- 
ened philanthropists that compose it, from that 
remote station, will shed upon civilized society 
all the rays of knowledge which they can col. 
lect; and we have received a promise that a 
few at least shall fall upon our institution. In. 
dependently of the obligation imposed by this 
pledge, I shall be excused by every friend of 
mankind, for offering an incidental tribute of re- 
spect to the holy and intrepid benevolenee, 
which could detach for ever from the joys and 
comforts of home, so many intelligent and happy 
persons, and immure them in the depths of the 
wilderness, for the sole purpose of dispensing 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity 
among its benighted inhabitants.” 


Then follow some further remarks upen 
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the dark ages of this continent; a vindica- 
tion of the fine arts from the charge of lux- 
urious uselessness, and some exhortation 
to an augmentation of the library attached 
to the institution. 

The following remarks upon domestic 
travelling, agree entirely with our own opi- 
nions. Itis surprising that advantages that 
may be so cheaply purchased, are so much 
disregarded by opulent and liberal parents: 


“Dismissing the consideration of particular 
topics, I shall pass to a few general remarks. 
From the preceding review, it appears to be 
among the leading objects of the Western Mu- 
seum Society, to collect and preserve the natu- 
ral and artificial curiosities of the United States, 
and especially of that portion which we inhabit. 
If any enlargement of mind can result from the 
examination of them when exhibited in the mu- 
seum, the same effect would be produced, in a 
much higher degree, by inspecting and contem- 
plating them in their natural situations. I can- 
not, therefore, but regret, that we do not at- 
tach more importance to journies of observation 
through our own country. Travels of this kind 
were eloquently recominended, almost a century 
ago, by the celebrated Linnzus, and ought to 
make a part of the education of every young 
man. After having completed his scholastic, 
academic or collegiate course, and acquired the 
rudiments of his trade or profession, he could do 
nothing so well calculated to enrich his mind 
with useful knowledge, and qualify him for the 
practical duties of future life, as to travel through 
his native land. The objections that preclude 
the greater number of our young men from fo- 
reign travelling, cannot lie against domestic, 
which Ido not hesitate to say would be equally 
serviceable. {[t is quite deplorable to observe, 
in what utter ignorance of the condition of their 
native country, they usually engage in the career 
of business that is allotted to them. Whether des- 
tined to be farmers, mechanics, or merchants; 
physicians or divines; soldiers, lawyers, or even 
politicians or statesmen; they, in general, enter 
upon their respective pursuits with equal igno- 
rance of the geography, natural history, and sta- 
tistics of their theatre of action; and of the cha- 
racter and genius of the people with whom all 
their future relations are to be formed. <A few 
of our sons are sent to Europe; but this, even 
supposing them to derive some improvement 
from such a journey, does not make them ac- 
quainted with their own country, and cannot, 
therefore, supersede the necessity of ex- 
ploring it.” 


The discourse is concluded as follows: 


“To specify all the connexions between the 
cultivation of science, and the increase and per- 
petuity of our happiness, would require more 
time and higher powers than have been appro- 
priated to this occasion: for to what shall we 
ascribe the more admirable principles of our fe- 
deral constitution, when compared with all 
others, but the profounder acquaintance of our 
statesmen with the science of government? To 
what shall we attribute the greater respectabi- 
lity and dignity of character which belong to 
the middle and lower ranks of our people, but 
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the more general diffusion of information con- 
sequent upon our excellent political system? To 
what shall we refer the extinction of many of 
the absurd prejudices and odious superstitions 
which, not halfa century since, defaced our na- 
tional physiognomy, but the influence of juster 
views of nature and her laws? To what can we 
ascribe our better progress in the mechanical 
and chemical arts, but a closer study of the 
principles of natural science ? To what shall we 
attribute the decreasing necessity and practice 
of sending our sons abroad for an education; but 
the improving state of our own institutions, the 
augmentation of their libraries, cabinets, and 
philosophical apparatus, and the employment of 
more learned professors? To what, in short, 
shall we ascribe the decided amelioration of our 
national character, and its regular though tardy 
approaches towards refinement and elegance, 
but the cultivation of letters and science ? 

‘“‘ If we perceive then, in the increase of useful 
knowledge the true secret of our permanent 
happiness; if literature can supply the talisma- 
nic agent of our prosperity and power, and phi. 
losophy, like ‘a pillar of fire by night,’ direct 
our wandering footsteps to the temple of glory, 
let us not ignobly stay our hands from the la- 
bours by which, only, philosophy and letters can 
be made to flourish. Let the architects of our 
national greatness conform to the dictates of 
science; and the monuments they construct 
will rise beautiful as our hills, imperishable as 
our mountains, and lofty as their summits, which 
tower sublimely above the clouds.” 


By way of contributing our mite towards 
the advancement of the views of the so- 


ciety, we reprint the Appendix. 

“The Managers of the Western Museum So- 
ciety avail themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed by the distribution of the preceding discourse, 
to propose exchanges with other societies, and 
with individual collectors at a distance. 

“The principal articles, which they can send 
abroad with convenience, are—geological speci- 
mens of the secondary rocks of the basin of the 
Ohio, with their organic remains, and accompa- 
nying minerals; preserved specimens of the 
mammalia, birds, fishes, amphibia, crustacea, 
mollusca, insects and worms of the same region; 
grinders of the mastodon and arctic elephant; 
Indian implements, and aboriginal relics taken 
from mounds and tumuli. 

‘In exchange for any of these, they will be 
glad to receive from the eastern states and from 
Europe, foreign zoological, geological and mi- 
neralogical specimens of every kind; also manu- 
factures and trinkets from the islands of the Pa- 
cific ocean; coins and medals; paintings, casts 
from statues, and fragments of sculpture, of such 
excellence as to serve for models—and finally, 
books, in the various departments of physical 
science, whether written in the English, French 
or German languages. 

** As an herbarium is contemplated among the 
future acquisitions of the society, and as the 
managers are desirous of ——s the intro- 
duction and cultivation of exotic plants, they 
will be pleased to receive any valuable seeds 
and roots of other countries, and will, in return, 
transmit such of our indigenous vegetable pro- 
ductions as may be requested, 
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ENGLISH RADICALS. 


Foreign packages, intended forthem, may be 
consigned to Professor Silliman, Yale College; 
to Professor Mitchill, New York; to Mr. John 
Vaughan, Philadelphia; Mr. Horace H. Hayden, 
Baltimore; or to Messrs. Noble and Miller, New 
Orleans, who will reimburse the expenses which 
have been incurred. 

“From the authors of books on the various 
topies embraced in the plan of the museum, 
whether published in the United States or in 
Europe, the managers would be very happy to 
receive copies for the library of the institution. 
By transmitting their works to this distant place, 
a wider dissemination of their fame would be 
effected, while they would experience the noble 
satisfaction of being instrumental in naturalizing 
the sciences in a new country. 

“‘ From their fellow citizens of the back woods, 
generally, the managers would earnestly ask 
such curtosities, both natural and artificial—whe- 
ther as donations or otherwise would, of course, 
be left to themselves—as may fall into their 
hands. With this assistance, the labours and ex- 
penditures of the society would be rendered far 
more efficient and productive than they other- 
wise could be; and the important but difficult 
design of making the institution an extensive 
and useful school of nature and art, would be 
much sooner accomplished. 

** Evisan Siack, 
WILLIAM STEELE, 
*‘ Jesse EMBREE, 
“Peyton S. SymMMEs, 
* DanieL Drake, 
“ Managers. 
§* Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1820.” 





ENGLISH RADICALS, 


A few days ago an English emigrant 
called upon a bookseller in this city, with 
a copy of a book, entitled, “ Modern Reli- 
vion; by Moses Hart:” printed at New 
York for the author. Mr. Hart wished the 
bookseller to sell it for him; but he took 
the precaution of reading it first, and we 
had an opportunity of looking over it. 
There is no notice taken of any previous 
scheme of religion: this is in accordance 
with a declaration by the author, that he 
wished to offend no one. There are “ten 
commandments,” (all new) “three superior 
duties obligatory,” and “twenty-five secon- 
_ dary duties obligatory.” Some of the lat- 
ter were very ludicrous. but rather_inde- 
cent. 

In marriage, the woman, “to prevent the 
jealousy of the husband,” is to take an oath 
of fidelity; but this is not to be required of 
the man, “for some countries admit of po- 
lygamy, and indeed it seems that human 
nature is favourable to it.” 

There is a prayer at the funeral service, 
part of which is as follows: “How thank- 
ful “ we to be, that thou bringest man 
so early to the tomb; if our lives were pro- 
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longed, how soon would we destroy each 
other for want of reom!” 

There is a confession of faith, in which 
itis said that vice and virtue will be re- 
warded and punished in this world. A 
hope of future existence is intimated very 
darkly. One day in the week, every one 
is to refrain from unnecessary labour; it 
may be any day that any town may agree 
upon, except MVednesday, as on that day 
there are thirteen grand festivals. 

Our object in mentioning this silly radi- 
cal, was only to ask why the great body of 
the reformers in England (at least of the 
poorer class of them) should have become 
the ready advocates of blasphemy and in- 
fidelity. It would seem as if the principle 
of implicit obedience and unbounded re- 
verence for their superiors were so strong, 
and so closely united with all that has 
been taught them from their childhood, 
that in tearing it from them, every moral 
restraint and religious impression is era- 
dicated. 





The following melancholy letter alludes to 
Accum’s “ Treatise on Adulterations of Food 
and Culinary Poisons.” 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Letter from an elderly Gentlewoman to 
Mr. Christopher North. 


My dear Mr. North—I much fear that 
this is the last letter you will ever receive 
from your old friend. “I’m wearin’ awa, 
Kit! to the land o’ the leal!” and that, too, 
under the influence of a complication of 
disorders, which have been undermining 
my constitution (originally a sound and 
stout one) for upwards of half a century. 
Look to yourself my much respected lad— 
and think no more of your rheumatism. 
That, believe me, isa mere trifle; but think 
of what you have been doing, since the 
peace of 1763, (in that year were you born,) 
in the eating and drinking way, and trem- 
ble. I know, my dear Kit, that you never 
Were a gormandizer, nor a sot; neither 
surely was I—but it matters not—the most 
abstemious of us all have gone through fear- 
ful trials, and I have not skill in figures to 
cast up the poisonous contents of my hap- 
less stomach for nearly threescore years. 
You would not know me now; I had not 
the slightest suspicion of myself in the 
looking-glass this morning. Such a face! 
so wan and wo-begone! No such person 
drew Priam’s curtains at dead of night, or 
could have told him half his Troy was 


, burned. 
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Well—hear me come to the point. I re- 
member now, perfectly well, that I have 
been out of sorts all my lifetime; and the 
causes of my continual illness have this 
day been revealed to me. May my melan- 
choly fate be a warning to you, and all your 
dear contributors, a set of men whom the 
world could ill spare at this crisis. Mr. Edi- 
tor—I HAVE BEEN POISONED. 

You must know that I became personally 
acquainted a few weeks ago, quite acci- 
dentally, with that distinguished chemist, 
well known in our metropolis by the name 
of “ Death in the Pot.”* He volunteered a 
visit to me at breakfast, last Thursday, and 
I accepted him. Just as I had poured out 
the first cup of tea, and was extending it 
graciously towards him, he looked at me, 
and with a low, hoarse, husky voice, like Mr. 
Kean’s, asked me if I were not excessively 
ill? I had not had the least suspicion of be- 
ing so—but there was a terrible something 
in “ Death in the Pot’s” face which told me 
I was a dead woman. I immediately got 
up—I mean strove to get up, to ring the 
bell for a clergyman—but I fainted away. 
On awaking from my swoon, I beheld 
“Death in the Pot” still staring with his 
fateful eyes—and croaking out, half in so- 
liloquy, half in téte-a-téte, “ There is not a 
lifein London worth ten year’s purchase.” 
I implored him to speak plainly, and for 
God’s sake not to look at me so malagru- 
gorously—and plainly enough he did then 
speak to be sure—“ Mrs. TrRoLiope, you 
ARE POISONED.” 

“Who,” cried I out convulsively, “who 
has perpetrated the foul deed ? On whose 
guilty head will lie my innocent blood ? Has 
it been from motives of private revenge? 
Speak, Mr. Accumf—-speak ! Have you any 
proofs of a conspiracyr” “ Yes, Madam, I 
have proofs, damning proofs. Your wine- 
merchant, your brewer, your baker, your 
confectioner, your grocer, aye, your very 
butcher are in league against you; and, 
Mrs. Trollope, you arg poisoneD!” “When 
—QOh! when was the fatal dose administer- 
ed? Would-an emetic be of no avail ? Could 
you not yet administer a ” But here 
my voice was choked, and nothing was 
audible, Mr. North, but the sighs and sobs 
of your poor Trollope. 

At last I became more composed—and 
Mr. Accum asked me what was, in general, 
the first thing I did on rising from bed in 
the morning. Alas! I felt that it was no 
time for delicacy, and I told him at once, 








* Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. 
+ Death in the Pot, 
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that it was to take off a bumper of brandy 

for a complaint in my stomach. He asked 
to look at the bottle. I brought it forth 
from the press in my own number, that tall 
| square tower-like bottle, Mr. North, so 
green to the eye and smooth to the grasp. 
| You know the bottle well—it belonged to 
'my mother before me. He put it to his 
-nose—he poured out a driblet into a tea- 
spoon as cautiously as if it had been the 
black drop—he tasted it—and again re- 
_ peated these terrible words,” Mrs. Trot- 
| LOPE, YOU ARE POISONED. It has,” he con- 
| tinued, “a peculiar disagreeable smell, like 
| the breath of habitual drunkards.” “Oh! 
| thought I, has it come to this! The smell 
_ ever seemed to my unsuspecting soul most 
| fragrant and delicious.” “Death in the 
| Pot” then told me, that the liquid I had 
| been innocently drinking every morn for 
thirty years was not brandy at all, but a 
vile distillation of British molasses over 
wine lees, rectified over quick-lime, and 
mixed with saw-dust. And this a sad, soli- 
tary, unsuspecting spinster had been im- 
bibing as brandy for so many years! A 
oleam of comfort now shot across my brain 
—I told Mr. Accum that I had, during my 
whole life, been in the habit of taking a 
smallish glass of Hollands before going to 
bed, which I fain hoped might have the ef- 
fect of counteracting the bad effects of the 
forgery thathad been committed against me. 
I produced the bottle—the white globular 
one you know. “Death in the Pot” tried 
and tasted—and alas! instead of Hollands, 
pronounced it vile British malt spirit, fined 
by a solution of sub-acetate of lead, and 
then a solution of alum—and strengthened 
with grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, cap- 
sicum, and other acrid and aromatic sub- 
stances. ‘These are learned words-—but 
they made a terrible impression upon my 
memory. Mr. Accum is a most amiable 
man, I well believe—but he isa stranger to 
pity. “Mrs. Trollope, you HAVE BEEN 
POISONED,” was all he would utter. Had 
the brandy and Hollands been genuine 





| there vould have been no harm—but they 


were imitation, and “ you ARE POISONED.” 

Feeling myself very faint, I asked, natu- 
rally enough for a woman in my situation, 
for a glass of wine. It was brought—but 
Mr. Accum was at hand to snatch the 
deadly draught from my lips. He tasted 
what used to be called my genuine old port, 


“ And in the scowl of heaven his face 
‘** Grew black as he was sipping.” 


“It is spoiled elder wine—rendered as- 





| tringent by oak-wood, saw-dust, and the 
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OF FOOD, AND CULINARY POISONS. 


ausks of filberts—lead and arsenic, ma- 
dam, are ” but my ears tingled and I 
heard no more. I confessed to the amount 
of six glasses a-lay of this hellish liquor— 
pardon my warmth—and that such had 
been my allowance for many years. My 
thirst was now intolerable, and I beseeched 
a glass of beer. It came, and “ Death in the 
Pot” detected at once the murderous de- 
signs of the brewer. Coculus indicus, Spa- 
nish juice, hartshorn shavings, orange pow- 
der, copperas, opium, tobacco, nux vomica 
—such were the shocking words he kept 
repeating to himself—and then again, 
“Mrs. TRoLLope Is poisonep.” “May | 
not have a single cup of tea, Mr. Accum,” 
{asked imploringly, and the chemist shook 
his head. He then opened the tea-caddy, 
and emptying its contents, rubbed my best 
green tea between his hard horny palms. 
“ Sloe-leaves, and white-thorn leaves, ma- 
dam, coloured with Dutch pink, and with 
the fine green bloom of verdigris! Much, 
in the course of your regular life, you must 
have swallowed!” “ Might I try the coffee” 
Oh! Mr. North, Mr. North, you know my 
age, and never once, during my whole ex- 
istence, have I tasted coffee. I have been 
deluded by pease and beans, sand, gravel, 
and vegetable powder! Mr. Accum called 
it sham coffee, most infamous stuff, and 
unfit for human food! Alas! the day that 
I was born! In despair I asked for a glass 
of water, and just as the sparkling beverage 
was about to touch my pale quivering lips, 
my friend, for I must call him so in spite 
of every thing, interfered, and tasting it, 
squirted it out of his mouth, with a most 
alarming countenance. “It comes out of 
a lead cistern—it is a deadly poison.” 
Here I threw myself on my knees before 
this inexorable man, and cried, “ Mr. Death 
in the Pot, is there in heaven, on earth, or 
the waters under the earth, any one parti- 
cle of matter that is not impregnated with 
death P What means this desperate mock- 
ery? For mercy’s sake give me the very 
smallest piece of bread and cheese, or I can 
support myself no longer. Are we, or are 
we not, to have a morsel of breakfast this 
day?” He cut off about an inch long piece 
of cheese from that identical double 
Gloucester that you yourself, Mr. North, 
chose for me, on your last visit to London, 
and declared that it had been rendered most 
poisonous by the anotta used to colour it. 
“There is here, Mrs. Trollope, a quantity 
of red lead. Have you, madam, never ex- 
perienced, after devouring half a pound of 
this cheese, an indescribable pain in the re- 
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gion of the abdomen and of the stomach, 
accompanied with a feeling of tension, 
which occasioned much restlessness, anxie- 
ty,and-repugnance to food? Have you never 
felt, after a Welsh rabbit of it, a very vio- 
lent cholic?” “Yes! yes!—often, often,” 
l exclaimed. “And did you use pepper 
and mustard r’” “I did even so.” “ Let 
me see the castors.” I rose from my knees 
—and brought them out. He puffed out a 
little pepper into the palm of his hand, and 
went on as usual, “This, madam, is spurious 
pepper altogether—it is made up of oil 
cakes, (the residue of linseed, from which 
the oil has been pressed,) common clay, 
and, perhaps, a small portion of Cayenne 
pepper (itself probably artificial or adulte- 
rated) to make it pungent. But now for the 


_mustard”—at this juncture the servant 


maid came in, and I told her that I was 
poisoned—she set up a prodigious scream, 
and Mr. Accum let fall the mustard pot on 
the carpet. But it is needless for me to pro- 
long the shocking narrative. They assisted 
me to get into bed, from which I never 
more expect to rise. My eyes have been 
opened, and I see the horrors of my situa- 
tion. I now remember the most excru- 
ciating cholic, and divers other pangs which 
I thought nothing of at the time, but which 
must have been the effect of the deleterious 
solids and liquids which I was daily intro- 
ducing into my stomach. It appears that 
I have never, so much as once, either eat 
or drank a real thing—that is, a thing be- 
ing what it pretended to be. Oh! the 
weight of lead and copper that has passed 
through my body! Oh! tov, the gravel and 
the sand! But it is impossible to deceive 
me now. This very evening some bread 
was brought to me. Bread! I cried out 
indignantly—Take the vile deception out 
of my sight. Yes, my dear Kit, it was a 
villanous loaf of clay and alum! But my 
resolution is fixed, and I hope to die in 
peace. Henceforth, I shall not allow one 
particle of matter to descend into my sto- 
mach! Already I feel myself “of the earth, 
earthy.” Mr. Accum seldom leaves my 
bed side—and yesterday brought with him 
several eatables and drinkables, which he as- 








sured me he had analyzed, subjected to the 
_ test-act, and found them to be conformists. 
| But I have no trust in chemistry. His 
quarter-loaf looked lik a chip cut off the 
corner of a stone block. It was a manifest 
sham loaf. After being deluded in my Hol- 
ands, bit in my tcand'y, and having found 
_my muffins a mockery, never more shall I 
| be thrown off my guard. [I am waxing 
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weaker and weaker—so farewell! Bewil- 
dering indeed has been the destiny of 
Susanna TROLLOPE. 


P. S.—I have opened my mistress’s let- 
ter to add, that she died this evening about 
a quarter past eight, in excruciating tor- 
ments. Satty Roceks. 








FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER, 


Penitentiary System in the United States. 
NO, III. 


This institution is objected to by some, 
because there are comparatively few crimes 
committed under the laws of the United 
States, and they should be punished by 
death, to strike terror into others. This 
is an erroneous idea, founded in theory, 
and ought to be regarded as resulting from 
a mind narrow and confined, without any 
knowledge of human nature. The fewer 
crimes the better for the system; and the 
more certain the punishment, the greater 
will be the terror. ‘This opinion is sup- 
ported (I believe) by every modern writer 
on criminal law; some of whom were pro- 
found men and able writers. That it is 
the certainty and not the severity of the 
punishment, that keeps vice in check, must 
be obvious to every rational understand- 
ing. This system had its origin in the 
United States, though this was not the 
only country that viewed with abhorrence 
the old and cruel punishment, which had 
so long prevailed among the nations, styling 
themselves Christian. Simultaneous with, 
or before a mild and more certain system 
was effected in this country, Joseph II. of 
Germany, ceased to punish with death, any 
crime perpetrated in his dominions. T'rea- 
son, considered the most hideous and dan- 
gerous of all crimes, was punished with 
confinement; and we are told, that during 
the reign of this prince, fewer crimes were 
committed than at any time or under any 
prince, previous to his day. Had the sys- 
tem been understood then, it is highly pro- 
bable that a code of criminal laws would 
have been introduced, much to the credit 
of that country, as being the means of ren- 
dering to Europe the most useful and be- 
nevolent institutions, that ever crowned 
the labours of her councils with success. 

Others object to the system, because it 
does not produce a general reformation in 
the convicts, nor deter others from their 
wicked course of life. It is not my inten- 
tion to maintain, that reformation is gene- 
ral or ought to be expected. The justice 
and certainty of the punishment is what I 
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seek. This is all that is asked of the go- 
vernment. When obtained, nothing more 
can be reasonably expected: it has done 
its part+the culprits must do theirs. They 
have the opportunity; the means are yet 
before them, to work out their salvation; 
they have been taught good lessuns, and a 
benevolent country has extended to them 
an abundant opportunity of reclaiming 
their characters, and becoming respectable 
and useful members of society. They owe 
those blessings to a government, whose 
power is vested in the people for the good 
of the whole—a blessing denied in all 
other countries, let their boasted profes- 
sions to freedom and equal right be what 
they may. 

Shall we, the citizens of the only coun- 
try who stand in the way of universal mo- 
narchy and slavery, remain indifferent to 
the cries of humanity, and persist in un- 
just and tyrannical laws, when we so much 
condemn those very nations, because their 
unnatural and oppressive institutions are 
staring us in the face? or shall we set to 
work, as some of the states have done, to 
better the condition of our citizens, and 
not inflict the same punishment on all of- 
fenders without regard to the nature, cir- 
cumstance, causes, malignity and depra- 
vity of the crime? In a country like this, 
where the feelings of. the people are alive 
to humanity, it is with difficulty that the 
punishment can be inflicted; frequent par- 
dons are granted, and this, together with 
the immoral lessons which are acquired 
while they are confined in the common 


jails, where no subordination and discipline 


are enforced, or attention paid to their mo- 
ral habits, are let loose on society, more 
adroit in villany than before. Consequent- 
ly the laws, by their very severity become 
a nullity, and of course demoralizing in 
effect. 

Why then should there be a dissenting 
voice in opposition to a change in our cri- 
minal laws? Can it be that a cruel and in- 
human punishment will prevent the in- 
crease of crimes? [f so, itis strange indeed 
that Great Britain has not become the most 
virtuous and honest country in the world. 
The late accounts from the Old Bailey ex- 
hibit a deplorable state of things in rela- 
tion to her moral character. ‘There we 
see hundreds convicted of capital offences, 
in the course of a few months, and most 
of them executed. Still crimes increase. 
In Virginia, there were fewer crimes per- 
petrated between the years 1800 and 1815, 
than at any preceding fifteen years since 
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in proportion to its population. This is a 
sufficient inducement for the proper autho- 
rities in this happy country to try the ex- 
periment. 


The system once introduced, the next | 


inquiry will be a proper government well 
organized to insure its prosperity. Here 
is the point where the greatest and most 
serious error may be committed; and here 
too is the point where the best wisdom 
should be exercised with a sound discre- 
tion; in order that the same mistaken po- 
licy shall not creep into the system, that 
has in most of the institutions on this con- 
tinent. They err as much too much on the 
side of mercy, as we have in cruelty. The 
founders of those institutions have split 
upon this rock: and I fear it will be a long 
and difficult matter to remedy the defect 
and produce a thorough reformation. Make 
the laws simple and perspicuous, equal in 
their operation (not to punish one offender 
ore severely than another for the same 
crime); or in other words, give no latitude 
to the jury. Letit be their province to find 
the fact, and let the law prescribe the pe- 
nalty, which would then be as certain as 
the proof of guilt. ‘The culprit would know 
the law, Mn in many instances by being 
acquainted with the punishment before the 
fact, and seeing the certainty with which 
his liberty and comfort as a citizen would 
be forfeited, would be deterred from the 
perpetration. 

Officers for such an institution should be 
discreetly selected, and made responsible 
for their conduct; there should be none on 
courtesy—and no more of them than can be 
constantly and usefully employed. ‘They 
should consist of a superintendent, with a 
board of directors, composed of any num- 
ber not exceeding seven members, to act as 
counsellors and advisers, and assist in the 
organization of the government and police 
of the institution. ‘This board and the su- 
perintendent should have the whole con- 
trol of the affairs of the institution, in con- 
formity to the general law of its creation. 
Their powers should be co-ordinate, and 
nothing ‘effected without the consent of 
both. A prompt and rigid subordination is 
all important; and to prevent the abuse of 
power in either, an appeal should be per- 
mitted to some higher authority, where 
there is a difference of opinion. The subor- 
dinate officers should be entirely subject to 
the superintendent, who ought to be ac- 
countable and responsible for the good go- 
vernment and management of the institu- 
tion. Upon the choice of this officer much 
depends; therefore, a wise discretion should 
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be exercised in selecting him for his moral, 
humane, intelligent, mechanical, prompt, 
and industrious character and deportment, 
with a general knowledge of business. 

A penitentiary, thus organized and put 
into operation with the useful mechanical 
arts, carried on under the superintendence 
of a man who has his character and repuia- 
tion at stake, with a philanthropic mind, 
would not fail of being useful to the cous- 
try and the convict; a monument of lasting 
impression, showing the inconsistency of « 
country’s making a high profession of ire- 
publican and Christian precepts, and yet 
continue in the cruel practice of putting to 
death its citizens for frivolous offences, 
without a regard to justice or to reason. 

Breccaria. 


VARIATION OF THE COMPASS. 


Mr. Poulson—I have been solicited by seve- 
ral of your subscribers to request you to insert, 
in the American Daily Advertiser, the following 
information, which is interesting to surveyors 
and to the landholders of the United States. 

It appears, from the notes of an eminent sur- 
veyor, that in the year 1710, in Pennsylvania, 
the variation of the magnetic needle was 8 deg. 
25 min. W. according to lines run by Mr. Scull 
in that year. 

Deg. Min. 
In 1793, 22. Brookes observed ittobe 1 : 30 W. 

1793, Mr. Hunphreys of Maryiand 1 : 30 W. 

1794, the needle was observed to recede 
westward by #. Brookes, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Humphreys, of Maryland, and other scientific men 
in Virginia. 

In 1802, it was known to Reading Howell, of 
Philadelphia, to have receded westward, and 
was then more than 1 dez. 30 min. W. 

In 1804, it was noted, by several men of sci. 
ence, to be 2 degrees west. 

In 1805, it was observed by George Gillet, 
surveyor general of Connecticut, at Hebron, in 
that state, to be 4 deg. 50 min. W. 

In 1813, the same gentleman noted it at 5 deg. 
20 min. W. 

So it appears, that the variation of the mag- 
netic needle, westward, has been increasing 
since 1794, ata mean rate of nearly three minutes 
per annum. This is also the annual mean rate 
of progressive change in variation, according to 
S. Thorn, deputy surveyor general of the state 
of New York. In 1813, according to the same 
progressive motion, it must be 2 deg. 27 min. and 
is yet increasing westward. 

I have observed a difference of eight minutes 
in the magnetic variation, from four o’clock, 
P.M. to eight o’clock, A. M. only sixteen hours 
apart. This is called diurnal variation, which, 
in the opinion of Robert Patterson, may some- 
times amount to near Afteen minutes. 

Therefore, in finding the correct quantity of 
variation, respect must be paid to the heat and 
to the state of the atmosphere, as thunder gusts, 
aurora borealis, cold damp air, and other natura! 
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From the foregoing observations and matters 
of fact, it is of the first importance, that in all 
surveys, the variation of the magnetic needle 
should be correctly ascertained. I presume, 
therefore, that the following methods will be 
acceptable to gentlemen engaged in this scien- 
tific pursuit. 

To find a true meridian line supposed to ex- 
tend to both poles (and also crossing the equa- 
tor at right angles) and on all parts of such line 
to find how much the magnetic needle differeth 
from that line. 

Method 1st.—By an azimuth, a good time piece 
is necessary if an horizon cannot be observed. 

Method 2d.—By amplitudes, an horizon is ne- 
cessary by this method if a good time piece is 
not at hand. 

Method 3d.—With a good sextant and a natu- 
ral horizon, or a reflecting artificial one, take 
the sun’s altitude at meridian, and with a time 
piece determine the precise time—all shadows 
then point out the true meridian. 

Method 4th.—By the rays of the sun let through 
a small hole in a window shutter or wall, into a 
dark room. Let fall a perpendicular from such 
hole, let the luminous spot be received on a 
horizontal floor, (which may be proved by a 
spirit level)—draw concentric circles, whose 
centre shall be the perpendicular aforesaid— 
then at meridian, mark the solar spot on the 
floor, or about two hours A. M. and P. M. mark 
the spot on the same circle—bisect and draw 
the meridian, allowing for the difference of de- 
clination in the elapsed time. 

Method 5th.—A simple mode in the fields or 
other place convenient. Set up two poles nearly 
east and west, fasten at the top of them another 
pole, horizontal within 20 or 30 degrees, so that 
the polar star may be seen under it—the eye 
placed conveniently at the distance of from 12 
to 20 feet—then with a plumb line suspended 
observe the greatest distance of the polar star 
east or west. With a surveying compass or an 
azimuth compass, the bearing of the place of 
sight and the perpendicular line of observation 
may be taken—the needle will then show its 
own variation, allowing the semidiameter of the 
star’s apparent motion, 2 deg. 1 min. 42 sec.— 
or the greatest distance east and west of the 
polar star may be observed with the plumb line, 
and the space on the pole bisected; let falla 
perpendicular therefrom, take the bearing by 
a compass as before, and the needle shall point 
out its own variation. 

If the night is windy and the plumb is not 
steady, it may be steadied in clay puddle, mo- 
rasses, &c. In the place of sight should bea 
hole of proper size in wood or metal, and when 
observed by the compass, a plumb line suspend- 
ed or a perpendicular erected thereunto. An 
assistant may hold a light, so that the line of ob- 
servation may be seen more distinctly. 

These methods I have thought sufficiently ac- 
curate for the purposes of surveying, and hope 
the simple method may, in skilful hands, be use- 
ful in its place. 


Tuomas WHITNEY, 
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Mathematical Instrument Maker. 

Philadelphia, February 19, 1814. 
P. S. Lintend to state some inquiries and ob- 
servations relative to the dip of the magnetic | 
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needle, &c. when time can be allowed from my 
regular business. 


GEOLOGY. 


Extract of a Letter from Caleb Atwater, esq. to 
the Editors of the Weekly Recorder, dated Cir- 
cleville, (Ohio,) June 10. 

“T have sixteen drawings of impressions 
of tropical and other plants, found at Zanes- 
ville, in digging the canal. Among these 
may be seen the leaf of the cocoa nut; 
bearing palm leaf, twenty inches in length; 
the roots, trunks, limbs, and leaves of the 
bamboo; the trunks, limbs, leaves, and even 
blossoms of the cassia. The leaves even of 
the blossoms are fresh, uninjured, and entire, 
showing very conclusively that they grew 
near the spot where they are now found. 
But what changes must have taken place 
in our climate, since the cassia flourished 
here! Has the earth changed its axis and 
its poles? or has an accumulation of ice 
within the polar circles produced a change 
in our once mild climate? With Newton I 
agree it is unphilosophical to account for 
any phenomenon in nature, and produce 
the effect. If this climate has been grow- 
ing colder during three centuries, in the 
same ratio that it has within the last thirty 
years, we need not lock further for a cause, 
than the greater prevalence of that current 
of air rushing across our inland seas, Erie, 
Michigan, Huron, Superior, &c. from the 
regions of perennial frost. My drawings 
were done by Mr. Wm. A, Adams, a young 
man of much promise, of Zanesville, and 
they were accompanied by a detailed ac- 
count of them, by Ebenezer Granger, esq.” 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. E. T. Jenckes, su- 
percargo of the brig Viper, Rea, to a gentleman 
in Providence, (&. I.) dated Valparaiso, De- 
cember 2d, 1819. 

“An English brig arrived a few days 
since at Va!naraiso, and reports thatin the 
latitude of 59, S, longitude not yet ascer- 
tained, she fell in with, and coasted along, 
as far as 62, S.a body of land, and actually 
landed on the same. In a former passage 
round Cape Horn, the captain discovered 
this land, and on reporting the same at 
Valparaiso, was laughed at. He this time 
provided himself with instruments, &c. and 
went in search of it, and accordingly found 
it. The captain of the English frigate An- 
dromeda, on her return to Europe, intends 
surveying it.” 
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